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_ COMMONICATION. 


When we reflect that the democratic party, 
ras organized, for the express purpose of oppos- 
ng and overthrowing Washington and his party ; 
ud that our present rulers, were absolutely the po- 
itical opponents and the personal enemies of that 
rreat hero and statesmea, to whom we owe our 
freedom, we cannot repress the indignation which 

e feel when we hear those very enemies, who 
are now standing in triumph on the wreck of his 
principles, expressing their hypocrital adulation 
of his name, and their approbation of his doc- 
trines. When the disciples of Jefferson, (the 
arch-enemy of Washington) discovered that the 
reputation of our political father, was too stable 
tobe shaken, too bright to be obscured, and too 
pure to be contaminated by their calumny, then, 
and not till then, they began to profess their ad- 
miration of the character which they were una- 
ble to destroy. When they found that even the 
destruetive tatrent of democracy, beat in vain 
upon the foundation of bis fame, then they began 
to express their admiration of the temple which 
they could not demolish. They did not, however, 
relinquish their enmity to his character, or their 
opposition to his principles, but merely changed 
the plan of their hostile operations. In the armor 
and the livery of a friend, they smiled on him 
and they stabbed him. Instead of abuse, they 
assailed him with flattery. With gall, io their 
hearts, and honey on their tongues, they hated 
and they praised him. It is as impossible for a 
man to admire Washington and Jefferson at the 
same time, as it is for him at the same time to 
serve **God and Mammon.” He who loves 
Washington, must despise his great antagonist, 
Thomas Jefferson. That Jefferson was, the ene- 
my of Washington, no one, but a demoerat, 
can have the effrontery to deny, if he has ever 
seen the fetter of the former to Mazzeci, or the 
blasphemous calummes published against Wash- 
ington by Calender, the frieud aud disciple, or ra- 
ther the tool of Jefferson. The very man who 
said that Washington’s resignation of the presi- 
deutial chair, was a matter for public rejoicing, 
because his name should no longer * legalize core 
ruption ;”” and the very men who cried * amen !”” 
are now and have always been, the darlings of the 
democratic administration. To prove that the 


democratic party, are the political adversaries of 


Washington, it is enongh that Washington has 
said so ; and who does not know, that he declared 
it to be his opinion, that the democratic party 
would ruin the republic ? Therefore, when we see 


the democrats toasting Washington on the 4th of 


July; when we see them celebrating his birth 
day 5 and when we see a democratic bewspaper 
oading his name with hypocritical applause, we 


‘* Distrust these men when they are civil, 
Aad shun them as you’d shun the devil.” 


It is then we feel indignant at the duplicity of 


| the demagogues, who profess to Jove bim, and as- 


tonished at the credulity ef the people who can 
believe them. ARISTIDES. 


COMMUNICATION. 
“ O! ye who are sae good yousel’, 
Sae pious and sae holy, 
Ye’ve nought to do but watch and tell, 
Your neighbor’s faults and folly— 
Hear me ye venerable core,” &c. — Burns. 





THE laird preserve us! what’s the matter, 
That ye are raising sic a clatter, 
Bout Sunday laws and soda water, 
And Mrs. Usher ? 
I’m told ye’ve yo rl bailiffs at her, 
And swear you'll crush her !. 


Alake! on Sabbath night, the last, 

By that guid widow’s shop I pass’d, 

An’ faith my heart was like to brast, 
At what I saw ; 

Her house was dark, her doors were fast, 
And silent a’! 


But then I looked across the way, 

And a’ was noisy, bright and gay, 

While sign-boards laughed and seem’d to sty, 
** Ick CREAMS TO SELL !”” 

You wad hae thought ’twas Christmas dar, 
An’ rung the bell. 


Of soda, sure there was nae lack, 
Spewing on every side; guid lack! 
I ween the Coodies were nae slack, 
To deal it ont, 
To white an’ yellow, brown and black, 
A joyfu’ rout. 


Next morning **** gat up an’ swore, 
He'd made of dollars, just three score, 
An’ Sunday next wad mak’ much more, 
God bless ** his honor !”’ 
Who shuts dame Usher’s soda door, 
Each Sabbath on her. 


Then wi’ a dreadfu’ oath he said, 
His honor was a bonny blade, 
An’ should, in ice-creams be repaid, 
And soda satis, 
Wi’ a’ his household, man an’ maid, 
Forever gratis. 


But ah! it grieves my heart fu’ sore, 
To see dame Usher close her door, 
While tears her widow’d cheeks run o'er, 
And hear her sigh, 
While a’ her rivals, half a score, 
Are laughing by. 
RAB THE RHIMER. 


We take great ted e in stating that mid: 
shipman Joun Hopees Granam, of this city, 
who gallantly lost higgdeg during the tate war, 
at the successful attack opposite Buffaloe, in 
1812, is promoted to, en acting Lieutenant 





cannot belp exclaiming, 
you. 1, 3 


in the Navy of the United States. 
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Atan Anniversary meeting of the Medical Socie- 
ty, of the County of New-York, held July 1st. the 
following gentlemen were elected officers for the en- 
euing year. 

Dr. John R. B. Rodgers, President, 

Dr. Wright Post, Vice President. 

Dr. John Onderdonks Treasurer. 

Dr. Gerardus A. Cooper, Secretary. 
CENSORS. 

Dr. John Neilson, 

Dr. Valentine Mott, 

Dr. Thos. Cock, 

Dr. A. H. Stevens. 


From the Boston Evening Gasette. 


SECOND EDITION. 
Saturday night, 12 o'clock. 

Late From Enutanp.—For London papers to 
the 15th May, we are indebted to a mercantile 
friend and to Mr. Topliff of Merchant’s Hall. On 
perusing them we find they afford, 

1. The Russian New Tariff. 

2. Paris newspaper and letter accounts of the 
insurrection at Grenoble, and plots at Paris. 

3. The General Orders issued by order of the 
Prince Regent, containing a decided expression 
of his R. H’s most severe reprehension of Major 
Gen. Sir R. Witson’s and Captain Hutehinson’s 
conduct for having ‘ engaged in the measure [La- 
valett’s escape} the declared object of which was 
to counteract the laws and defeat the public jus- 
tice of France. It is a moderate reproof—and 
they are let off without the loss of their commis- 
sions. 

4. The congratulatory address of the Houses of 
Lords and Commons and the city of London, to 
the Royal Family on the marriage of the heiress 
to the throne, and the answers of the Prince and 
Princess of Cobourg, Her Majesty, &e. 

5. The proceedings at the Anniversary meet- 
ing of the Grand British Institution, or School for 
All; at which we notice the Ambassador, Mr. 
Adams attended, and was an applauded spokes- 
man, in favor of the advantages of educating the 
poor. ‘ Education,’ he said, ‘is knowledge, and 
it leads to virtue. The truth he knew would 
come home to every British bosom. In Ametica 
there was a zeal for the education ef the poor ; 
and he regarded it as one of the most glorious 
of the blessings derived from their British an- 
cestors.’ The proposing of thanks to the Royal 
Chairman having been put by Mr. Adams, and 
received with acclamation; His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Keut said, ‘I feel gratified that this 
motion came from the minister of the United 
States.—I have long lived in the neighbourhood 
ef the U. S. and it was ever a grief to me that 
the two countries sould be at variance.—-Their 
language and their interest is the same, and their 
friendship should be inviolable.’ 

6. A letter from Sierra Leone, dated the 26th 
Jan. stating the capture of sch. Rosa, formerly 
the Am. privateer Perry, of Baltimore, under 
Spanish colours, thanned by Americans, with 250 
slaves; that the coast was full of American ves- 
sels under Spanish colours, from Havana; that 
two of her consorts with trom 300 to 500 slaves 
had departed ; that a@ship of 20 guns and 120 


men was off Cape mM making up a cargo of 
B 


1200 slaves—and that . M’s ship Ban, whieh 


captured the Rosa, or in pursuit. 
7. They also state* amet emigrations 
are daily taking place frém G. Britain to the U. 










States; and that many,ef the most useful and in- 


genious mechanies and’ manufacturers in France, 
as wellas mahy of the most opulent families, mat 


¥, 7" 
rd 





contemplating to remove with their skill and ¢4) 
tal to America. 
Sunday morning, 7 0’ clock 

Latest from England.— Arrived in the hay lad 
night, ship Margaret, M‘Lellan, trom Liverpoo), 
bringing papers of that city to the 25th May, 
London to the 18th ; with the perusal of whic) me 
have been favored by Mr. Jack, keeper of the E 
C. H. Books. ) 

The Emperor of Russia has addressed a lett, 
to the courts of Europe, stating that his Ho) 
League with Austria and Prussia, has no oth. 
object in view than peaceably to found the ety. 
nal peace and happiness of States, &c. 


Spain—Letters from Bilboa, of 29th ult mo. | 
tion, that the Vepvlies trou: the three free pro. 
vinces of Biscay had assembled for the purpese oj | 
agreeing on measures of opposition to the plan 
Ferdinand’s Minister’s, who appear resolved t; | 
establish custom-houses in Biscay, contrary 4) | 
the Constitution and rights of the provinces 0: 
Biscay, Alaba, and Guipuscon. 


SQUALLY! 

The Albany papers, a few days since, sta’. 
ed that a considerable number of sailors hai | 
passed through that city on their way to Lake 
Erie. The circumstance, at the moment, dil 
not strike us as being very extraordinary.) 
The following from the Pittsburg Mereury, | 
will, however, explain these movements, | 

To the editor of the Pittsburg Mercury. 
Derxort, June 8, 1816. 





Dear Sir, 


I transmit you sundry depositions, which 
have been taken respecting the boarding. and 
searching of our vessels at Ambherstburgh, to- 
gether with acopy of his excellency gover. 
nor Cass’s letter to the commandant of his § 
Britannic Majesty’s schooner Tecumseh, on 
the subject. Further Mr. Wing, a gentle. 
man of great respectability, and passenger on | 
board the brig Hunter, states in addition to | 
the Messrs. Larned’s depositions, that before 
he left Buffalo, it was reported that the 
“ Union” (the vessel that was fired at) wa: 
tobe boarded on her way up. You will 
therefore readily see that the thing was (e- 
termined on, and must be considered as the 
authorized act of the British government. 


These depositions prove the existence ofa 
state ef things upon Lake Erie, which require 
the wmmediate adoption of decisive measures. 
That vessels bearing the flag of the United 
States should be stopped, and forcibly en- 
tered, with the avowed purpose of taking from 
them persons fouud on board, and within 
sight of the spot consecrated by the victory 
of Perry, is not tobe tolerated. 

Upon the inland seas, there are no belliger 
ents and no neutrals, and therefore no rights 
for the one party to exercise, nor wrongs for 
the other to suiier, in consequence of those 
relations. ‘here are no contraband articles 
of war, in search of which a vessel may be 
entered and the principle channel of commn- 
nication upon the Lakes, and upon the straits 
uniting them, forms the boundary hetweet 
the United States and Canada. Neither pat 
ty has any jurisdiction over the vessels of the 











ether, while pursuing this route. 
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DOCUMENTS. 

Territory of Michigan, Dist. of Detroit, to wit. 
Be it remembered, that on this fourth day 
of June, in year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and sixteen, personally ap- 
peared before me, the undersigned, one of 
the justices of the peace for the district of De- 
troit aforesaid, James Beard, master of the 
brig ‘“* Union,” who being solemnly sworn, de- 
poseth and declares, that on the thirty-firat 
day Of May last, while the Union was passing 
opposite Malden, in Upper Canada, on her 
way to this port, a musket was discharged 
froma British vessel, then at anchor, and 
presently afterwards a boat, with a naval of- 
ficer and four men teft said vessel and made 
towards the Union, and waving a hat depo- 
nent settled the top gallant sail, presuming 
they came to enquire the news} and on their 
coming on board the Union, the officer told 
this deponent that be was informed two British 
seamen, deserters from their vessel, were on 
board. Deponent replied that he did not 
know of any such men, after having asked 
their names, but that his crew were on deck, 
which the officer asked to view, as he knew 
the deserters, and not finding them, he order- 
ed one of his men down into the forecastle to 
search for them, and none being found there, 
the officer asked the news and then departed. 

JAMES BEARD. 
Sworn and subscribed before me, at De- 

troit, this 4th day of June, 1816, aforesaid. 

GEO. M’DOUGALL, J. P. D. D. 


Territory of Michigan, Dist. of Detroit, to wit. 

Be it known, that on this fourth day of June, 
in the year of our Lord, one thousand eight 
hundred and sixteen, personally appeared be- 
fore me, the undersigned, one of the justices of 
the peace for the district of Detroit aforesaid, 
Oliver Edwards, Master of the schooner Cham- 
pion, who being solemnly sworn deposeth and 
saith, that yesterday afternoon, being abreast 
of Malden, in Upper Canada, a boat with an 
officer and four men left a British vessel there, 
at anchor, and from the great distance hailed 
him to lower his topsail, which deponent 
complied with, not knowing but they were de- 
sirous of hearing the news. The boats crew 
then came on board, headed by a British na- 
val officer, in uniform and demanded the mas- 
ters name, to see his crew and lading, to 
whom consigned, from whence and where 
bound. Then sat down, and took down a 
memorandum in writing, and in all his pro- 
ceedings the British officer acted in a very im- 
perious manner, and then left the Champion ; 
he also asked if the vesse! carried any gups ; 
and further the deponent saith not. 

OLIVER EDWARDS. 

Sworn and subscribed before me, at Detroit, 

the day and year first above written. 
GEO. M’ DOUGALL. J. P. D. D. 
Territory of Michigan, Dist. of Detroit, to wit, 
Ber it remembered, that on this fourth day 

of June, in the year of our Loxd one. thousax 
eight hund teen, personally. appear 
ed before i 
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tices of the peace, in and for the district of 
Detroit aforesaid, Ephraim Pentland, esq. of 
Pittsburg, in the state of Pennsylvania, who 
being duly sworn deposeth and saith, that he 
was a passenger on board the schooner Gen- 
eral Wayne, of Presque Isle, captain John 
Burnham, bound to Detroit ; that on Monday 
the 3d of June, at about ten o’clock, A. M. 
the General Wayne was boarded by a boat 
with an officer and four men, from his Britan- 
nic majesty’s armed schr. ‘Tecumseh, then 
laying at anchor abreast of Amherstburg, as 
the boat came alongside, the Br. officer order- 
ed the topsails to be lowered, and immediate- 
ly came on deck, enquired for the command- 
ing officer, and pulled out of his pocket a pa- 
per and pencil, and enquired the nanie of the 
vessel, where she was from, where bound, 
what cargo she had on board, and to whom it 
belonged, which questions were all answered 
by the captain. He then asked if the vessel 
carried any guns, and was answered in the 
negative, and enquired the number of the 
crew, and desired the captain to call them 
aft, to which the captain answered that his 
men were all forward at work, and he might 
look at them, with which answer he appeared 
perfectly satisfied. He then enquired the 
news and departed. 
EPHRAIM PENTLAND. 


Sworn and subscribed before me, this 4th 
day of June, A. D. 1816, aforesaid. 
GEO. M‘DOUGALL, J. P. D. D. 


Territory of Michigan, Dist. of Detroit, to wit. 

BE it remembered, that on this 8th day of 
June, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and sixteen, personaliy appear- 
ed before me, the undersigned, one of the 
justices of the peace, in and for the District 
of Detroit aforesaid, George B. Larned, who 
being duly sworn, deposeth and saith, that on 
the 3d day of June present, being a passen- 
ger on board the brig Hunter, the property 
of the United States, while abreast of Mal- 
den, an individual, having the appearance of 
a naval officer, came on board the brig Hun- 
ter, in a boat, accompanied by 4 men, and 
walked towards captain Norton, who was 
standing at the helm; having first ascertained 
that he was the captain, asked him the follow- 
ing questions : what is the name of your ves- 
sel, her tonnage, have you any guns on 
board, are your passengers and men on deck, 
except those gone ashore in the boat. He 
then asked the captain to shorten his sail, as 
he would carry him too far, then walked the 
deck twice, looked carefully into the hold of 
the vessel, to ascertain her loading or other 
ohjects, and at the passengers and men on 
hoard, and departed ; after being in the boat, 
he looked at the passengers and vessel, 
through his hand, while on his return. And 
further the deponent saith not. 

(Signed) GEO. B. LARNED. 
Sworn and subscribed before me, at De- 
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Territory of Michigan, Dist. of Detroit, ss. 
BE it remembered, that on this 8th day of 
June, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and sixteen, personally ap- 
peared before me, the undersigned, one of the 
justices of the peace in and for the district of 
Detroit aforesaid, Charles Larned, Esq. at- 
torney general for the Territory of Michigan, 
who being duly sworn, deposeth and saith 
that, on the 3d day of June present, he was 
gn board the brig Hunter, belonging to the 
United States, when she entered the mouth 
of Detroit river, then moving under easy sail, 
and when said brig had passed the ‘I'ecumseh, 
a British vessel, then at anchor before Am 
herstburgh, said brig was boarded by an in. 
dividual having the appearance of a navy of- 
ficer; he made immediate enquiry for the 
captain of the vessel, and was directed to Mr. 
Norton, then having charge of her ; on reach- 
ing the companion way, where Mr. Norton 
was then standiug, he took from his pocket a 
paper and pencil, and demanded of said Nor- 
ton if he commanded the vessel, to which 
said Norton replied in the affirmative; he 
made sundry other enquiries which the depo- 
nent could not distinctly understand, being at 
some distance from them. Deponent then 
walked astern, and enquired of the individu- 
al if he was a collector of that port; he repli- 
edin the negative, and observed he wasa 
young navy Officer; deponent thenasked Mr. 
Norton if this procedure was customary ; he 
replied be had known of no such case before, 
but presumed it was, as he was so near the 
shore ; the officer then passed amidships and 
examined the whole of the vessel, the hatch- 
es then being removed, he eyed with great 
eare and attention, all the men then on deck, 
and left the vessel : on reaching the beat he 
pat his hand to his eye, and looked very sig- 
nificantly towards those on deck, and then at 
the vessel. 

(Signed) CHARLES LARNED. 

Sworn and subsribed before me, the day 
and year first above written. 

(Signed) 

GEO. WDONOUGH, J. P. D. D.T. M. 
Copy of Gov. Cass’s letter to the command- 
ing officer of the British schr. Tecumseh. 


Detroit, June 6, 1816. 

“ Sir—It bas been officially represented to 
me, that, in several instances, within a few 
days, vessels bound from ports of the United 
States upon Lake Erie, to this place, have 
been boarded by parties of men from an arm- 
ed vessel of his B. M. lying off Amherstburg. 

“These parties have entered the vessels 
while passing through the usual channel of 
communication between lakes Erie and Hu- 
ron, in one instance with the avowed object 
of taking therefrom, two men, under the pre- 
tence of their being British deserters, and in 
all instances with objects so far as they could 
be ascertained from the questions and con- 
duet of the boarding officer, which furnish no 


“lhe manner in which this service has 
been performed, has had no tendency to di- 
minish the effect which the character of such 
transactions is calculated to produce. 
The conduct of the boarding officer hae 
been arrogant and imperious. 
“In an aggression like this, the govern- 
ment of the United States, can alone deter- 
mine what course the honour and interest of 
the nation requires should be taken. 
“ But until their decision shall be made 
upon the subject, it becomes my duty to re- 
monstrate against a practice for which the 
laws of nations afford no pretence; which is 
inconsistent with the relations existing be 
tween our respective governments; and, the 
continuance of which must be attended with 
serious and important consequences. 
‘“* Very respectfully, sir, I have the hone: 
to be, your obedient servant. 
(Signed) LEWIS CASS 
“ The officer commanding 
his Britannic majesty’s 
vessel ‘I'ecumseh.” 

From the Phila. Demo. Press. 
ENGLAN D—AMERIC A—AFRICA. 


Oh! Liberty, thon Goddess heavenly bright, 
Profuse of bliss and pregnant with dehght ! 
Eternal pleasures in thy presence reign, 
And smiling ered leads thy wanton train. 

Kas’d of her load subjection grows more light, 

And poverty looks cheerful in thy sight : 

Thou mak’st the gloomy face of Nature gay, 

Giv’st beanty to the sun and pleasure to the day 

Thee! Goddess, thee! Britannia’s Isle adores ; 

How has she oft exhausted al! her stores, 

How oft in fields of death thy presence sought, 

Nor thinks the righty prize too dearly bought— 

On foreign mountains may the sun refine 

The grape’s soft jwce and mellow it to wiae, 

With citron groves acorn a distant soil, 

And the tat olive swell with floods of oil : 

We envy not the warmer clime that lies 

In ten degrees of more indulgent skies, 

Nor at the coarseness of our ete repine 

Though o’er our heads the frozen Pleiades shine 

*Tis Liberty that crowns Britannia’s Isle, 

And makes her barren rocks and her bleak moun- 
tains smile.” 

These beautiful lines of Mr. Addison’s 
Italy are forcibly called to mind by the late 
accounts from our squadron in the Mediter 
ranean. A British fleet (what terror used to 
swell that sound !) of six men of war, with 
frigates, fireships, and all the formidable appe- 
ratus of naval conflict, commanded by an 
Admiral ennobled for his actions—big with 
menace and machination—visits the Barba- 
ry coast with the announced design of pu! 
ting an end to the shameful slavery of Chris: 
tian captives. ‘The naval and national re 
nown of the Islanders who lay claim—a 
claim till lately not disputed—to the Empire 
of the Seas is the precursor of their promise 
and the pledge of their performance. Al! 
Christendom is looking on with anxious bu! 
confident anticipation. America has alrea 
dy led the way. so lately and so triumphant: 
ly, that Great Britain cannot, must not, dare 
not fail to surpass her. She sends a force 


indeed, and makes it a point to transcend 








justification fora British officer im foreibly 
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what follows? Why instead of striking a 
salutary and lasting dread into the hearts 
of the freebooters, instead of “ laying waste 
all assailable places” unless in case of the 
immediate and unconditional surrender of 
the unfortunate slaveeg, the ennobled Admiral 
betrays an unaccountable impoliey as well as 
impotency by paying large ransom for every 
individual delivered; thus acknowledging a 
total want of either the ability or the resolu- 
tion to accomplish the declared object of the 
expedition, and holding forth direct encour- 
agement to the barbarians to persevere in 
their piracies. The feeblest ofall the Roman 
Emperors never more egregiously rewarded 
a repetition of the inroads of the Saracens 
when they were bought off for the moment. 
While the British fleet is thus engaged in 
purchasing a temporary truce, an American 
squadron of three frigates arrives, and un- 
furls its star spangled banners to flout the 
skies over the red cross standard of England 
and the pale crescent of the Infidels. What 
a spectacle! Europe, Africa and America 
confronted—with recent recollections too 
strong to escape the suggestions of the hum. 
blest mind. Of the three American frigates, 


one had captured the pride of the British ma- | 
| principles ofrepresentative government, which 


rine, and another was, as it were, a phoenix 
sprung from the ashes of another British 
prize! The English force, having settled 
for its tribute money, withdraws. Smarting 
with rage and mortification the Algerine has 
resolved to renew hostilities with America. 
What follows? Why the gallant little squad- 
ron instantly, calmly prepares fer the blow. 
Measures are taken to scale the ramparts, 
storm the forts, burn the shipping, and thus 
infliet signal chastisement on the faithiess 
foe. ‘The chances are sufficient to deter any 
but the boldest from such an attempt. But, 
Go, said Saul to David when proceding to 
the combat with Goliath, your confidence 
ensures your success. ‘Terrified at the mere 
preparation for the romantic assault, and call- 
ing to mind that against still more fearful 
odds the same inimitable mariners had defied 
and defeated the prodigious navies of which 
a ‘detachment? had just withdrawn from 
their city, the Algerines fled in trepidation 
trom their fastnesses, despatched proposals 
of peace, and again subscribed to the hard 
terms imposed on them. 

How happens this? Howcan it be explain- 
ed? Why should the mere fame of the A- 
merican Navy achieve conquests which the 
British Navy does not venture even to try 
to win? ‘There are some fine verses of the 
‘ate Sir William Jones, not now remembered 
with a sufficient exactness for quotation, 
which afford an explanation. They go to 
the idea that it is not moated walls, nor 
pointed steel, nor any inanimate provision, 
however powerful, but it is the hearts of men, 
free and courageous men, that constitute the 
bulwark and power of nations. ‘T'he British 
fleet has now no impressed Americans on 
hoard, the American ships no British desert- 
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vessels are as well built, and found and man- 
ned and equipped as ours are. ‘The differ- 
ence is in the men. It must be there, and 
there alone. What difference? The British 
seamen is as hardy, as athletic, as experiened 
as the American. But he is degenerate from 
that Briton, who, braved and amazed the 
world, when Mr. Addison, the whig, wrote 
his animating invocation to liberty—that 
liberty which is the true and only cause of 
all British excellence— 

Thou! Liberty, oh ! Goddess, heavenly bright, 

No longer art the Briton’s sun, by day and star by 

No Bro a crowns with power Brittania’s isle, __ 

Nor males her barren rocks or her bleak mountains 

A Bho now, no home his deeds inspire, 

No home on shore his deeds by sea to fre— 

It is impossible that a people of paupers 
can continue to be the great people which the 
British have been. There must bea sense 
of individual independeace and importance, 
or there will be but little national grandeur. 
The Arab has his tent for display of his hos- 
pitality,and the Russiancerfhashishut. But 
the sinews of the British population are un- 
strung in poor houses. ‘The budget has un- 
manned them. Wrought upon thro’ those 


alone, as they go directly tothe pulse of eve- 
ry member of a community, are calculated 
to call forth great exertions, the British peo- 
ple have been used by improvident ministers 
beyond their capacity—and the moment of 
cessation from exertion leaves them undone 
—without homes, they are unrepresented in 
the domestic affections—without suffrages, 
they are unrepresented in the Legislature— 
interdicted migration and incapable of sub- 
sisting without it—how can such men be ea- 
qual to freemen—to freemen who have homes 
and families, and votes, and rights to fight 
for ? [tis quite impossible. But did not the 
British vanquish the victors of the earth at 
Vittoria, at Toulouseand at Waterloo ? They 
overcame men more enslaved than them- 
selves, (the mere remnants and subsitutes of 
the invincible soldiers of Republican France. 
Besides, on those occasions, they had the 
popular impulse, the instinct of emancipation 
and independence on their side. ‘They had 
with them that personal enthusiasm which 
every American soldier and sailor is armed 
with in every action. In vain will England 
extend her colonies and conquests. In vain 
will she study seamanship, gunnery and na- 
val architecture in America. In vain wilt 
she push her commerce into every latitude, 
and cover her commerce with arn armed ma- 
rine. It is all, all in vain unless she revives 
the English people by giving them homes 
and making them happy. ‘The result of the 
first naval battle between England and Amer- 
ica, excited universal amazement—so much 
so that many wellgffected men in this coun- 
try were for housing our little navy afterwards 
and not exposing it to any possible diminu- 
tion of the splendor ofits ’seutcheon. But 


“rs, to preside over their maneuvres. Their; each achievement exceeded the last: and 
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perhaps their late silent contest before Al- 
giers surpasses them all. Let us sacrifice 
therefore to Liberty! While her temples 
continue to be crowded with American vota- 
ries, England and all.Europe will in vain en. 
deavor to imitate and equal them—England 
and all Europe will continue to be astonished 
at their gallant and generous actions—and in 
that very astonishment of Europe will Amer- 
ica always find a shield for her safety and a 
sword for her wars. 

Ea 


FRIDAY, JULY 5. 


A CARD. 

Centum Vir, presents his compliments to Vice 
Versa, and confesses that he is unable to predict 
a seven years famine, by means of any *‘* pheuo- 
smenon in nature’’ whatsoever, and humbly begs 
information on the subject from Vir Centam. If 
he can inform Centum Vir what that phenomenon 
is, he shall be his ** Magnus Apollo.’ Centum Vir 
cannot even predict with certainty a plentiful 
harvest, or an early spring, as even the appear- 
ance of blue birds and swallows are equivocal 
omens. Centum Vir, bowever has studied meteo- 
rology, hydrostaties, pneumatics, and almost 
every branch of natural philosophy, and has even 
seen a barometer and thermometer! Centum Vir 
has also paid some attention to astronomy, but 
has not observed any preternatural movement in 
any of the celestial orbs, which seems to be i: di- 
cative of a seven years famine. Centum Vir has 
even devoted some attention to the ancient seci- 
ence of astrology, but has discovered no coujune- 
tions, trines, quartiles, sextiles, or oppositions ol 
the planets, which can justify a beliet of the ew- 
bryotic existence of any disaster which is to betal 
us, seven years hence, or even one year hence.— 
In fact Centum Vir does not pretend to be a pro- 
phet, and as he doubts not that Vir Ceatum 
can see some distance beyond bis nose, and is ae- 
qua'nted with tbat same phenomenon ot which he 
speaks, he begs that he will immediately inform 
us what it is—if it is no secret between him and 
Dr. Mitehell. Centum Vir has studied mineralo- 
gy, but cannot te!l whether the stones on the 
banks of the Hudson were iormed before or siace 
Nouh’s flood ; he has also studied anatomy, but 
is unable to tell whether a bone was deposited in 
a bank a month before the flood or a month after 
it—nor can he tell the difference between a bone 
deposited by the ocean and one deposited by the 
deluge. 

Centum Vir has also some acquaintance with 
JSarriery, vut cannot tell the age of a skeleton by 
its teeth; he has applied to Signior Fiibbertigih- 
bitt for information on the subject, but even that 
renowned descendaut of Merlin, coniesses, that 
althongh he is tamiliarly acquainted with the 
whole family of Phenomena, he knows nothing of 
that wonderful Phenomenon, whe prophecies a 
seven years t.mine—uniess it be Dr. Mitehell 
himsell, whom, indeed, he considers a very great 
phe.omenon «nd ‘rapa ayis in terris bigroque 
simillima Cyeno.”’ Centum Vir insists that the 
Columbian’s sagacious correspondent, will forth- 
with © unpeg the basket on the house’s top,’’ and 
let ont the secret if he is permitted to divulge it. 
The fact is, Centum Vir has considerable know- 
ledge of this “ mundanesphere,” and can predict 
an approaching rain, or wind or frost, by means of 
leeches, spiveis, birds and beasts, and clouds ; 
but above all by the twinges of the rheuwatisiy 
and the shooting of a corn; but he acknowledges 
his inability to predict, by any “Phenomenon” | 
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whatsoever, a seven years famive. Vir Centum 
it is hoped, will not fail to enlighten us on these 
dark and intricate matters, or to get some of the 
farmers” to do it for him; he will also oblige 
the public by saying a word or two about the na- 
tivity of Adam and Eve in America, and the emi- 
gration of the Red Sea to Arabia, vie Kamskat- 
cha, and in order to extort from him, if possible, 
his supernatural knowledge on these subjects, 
Centum Vir, now respectfully challenges him to 
a philosophical controversy, upon any one or al} 
of the subjects, involved in our present discussion. 
if friend Vice Versa, takes up the gauntlet, now 
thrown, he will give Centum Vir an opportunity 


to answer his question—** What is the exteut of 
your knowledge ?” 
For the Courier. 

It certainly is a ** growing sentiment” among 
the inhabitants of our city, that the laws in small 
offences which are coutinually committed, are 
uot vigorously enough enforced. Officers view 
us as birds of prey, frightened by scare-crows 
from doing mischief. A law is made threatening 
punishment ; it tells us to beware; and yet no 
offender is ever corrected by it. The late case of 
the Soda Water forms a rare exception, But 
this was a prosecution, nay a persecution so par- 
tial in itself, and mischievous in its consequences, 
that the offence of the widow woman is entirely 
lost in that of the Mayor. Pray is it not seen, 
that the violation of the Sabbath, is directly en- 
couraged by the Mayor's conduct, inasmuch as he 
virtually declares—* You may, men and brethren, 
keep open shops on the Sabbath. My vengeance 
is satisfied—the arm of the law shall not be lifted 
against any body but this woman.’ Where an 
evil is known, and only one of a whole commu- 
nity is prevented from practising it, it is an 
open toleration of it; for the rest of the commu- 
nity are invited to sin; the guardianship is 
offered “I will see, that you suffer no harm.”’ 

To apply these remarks to another case, I pro- 
pose that the law against cartmen, to prevent 
them trom fast driving, on Sundays and lay days, 
he carried into strict execution. The lives of the 
citizens are daily endangered, and I willadd, that 
to my personal knowledge sick people have been 
made worse by the noise of carts hurried through 
the streets like an engine to a fire, without the 
least necessity for it. The law says to cartmen 
‘‘you shall not permit your horses to go faster 
than a walk.’ Let the evil be prevented, let 
one and all, governors and governed, enter a com- 
plaint against the offenders, bring them to punish- 
ment for such Gagrant violation of duty, before 
the lives of children are Jost, and to prevent the 
peace and comfort of the citizens from being lon- 
ger destroyed. If the mayor, in his zeal for pub- 
lic welfare, would turn his attentiow to this sub- 
ject, this alarming evil, be might —w gain as 
many votes among the benefitted, as he would 
lose among the cartmen. We do not say this by 
way of bribing his honor. Quere: it women 
were cart drivers, would not the evil be prevent- 
ed. That however, is not to be expected, as they 
cannot vote. A CITIZEN. 





Song for the Ath of July. 
Unite ev’ry heart and accord ev'ry voice, 
’Tis the birth-day Freedom, let freemen re 
joice! 
Again let the ensign of peace be display’d, 
For the tempest is o’er and tbe billows are 
laid : 
Tho’ Folly and Vice, at the helm may preside, 
Yet God rules the tempest and governs the 
tide, 
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Ye shades of our fathers ! deseend on the land, 

With Washington, greatest and first of your 
band. 

io! the Heavens shall open its curtains of gold, 

And the earth shall its carpet of roses unfold ; 

And the Bards of Columbia, their voices shall 
raise 

(nd Liberty tune ev’ry lyre to your praise. 


Wehave open’d the temple of freedom, and 
see ! 

We've deck’d it with garlands from liberty’s 
tree. 

Tho’ Faction, with Folly and Envy combines 

Yo demolish your alters and trample your 
shrines ; 

Yet, still we have watch’d them, defended them 
still, 

Pursued your example and bow'd to your will, 


But behold, they descend! and hark ! from his 
cloud, 

The chief of our fathers, salutes us aloud— 

« Allhail my piscipces ! still faithful and true, 

“ Of Freedom the h¢pe, tho’ forsaken and few. 

« Be virtuous, be firm; and I charge ye O! save 

‘My country frow ruin or make ber your 
grave |” 





We understand (says the Savannah Republi- 
an) that the Bauk of the State of Georgia, will 
ommence business on the 5th of next month. 































From the Boston Daily Advertiser of July 1. 


By the arrival of the ship Ajax, Trott, from 
iverpool on Saturday, we have received 
ondon papers to May 13. ‘They give us 
ery little news. 
A new Coinage had been commenced at 
he mint in England ; to include gold and sil- 
yer. The gold coin to consist of 20 shilling 
ieces, and the silver to be of one shilling. It 
s remarkable that coins of these convenient 
tenominations have never been issued before. 
I'he disturbances in Ireland still continued. 

Paris news tothe 9th had reached London. 
Marshal Massena was dangerously ill. Four- 
een young women were to be married, at the 
expense of the city of Paris, on the day of the 
Duke of Berri’s marriage, each to receive a 
iortion of 1200 franes. 

The brig Margaret, which has arrived at 
Portland, in 34 days from Liverpool, has 
brought still later news. 
§ Intelligence has been received from Major 
eddie, who commands the expedition for 
*Xploring the interior of Africa by way of 
the Niger, to March 15. He was then at 
m@>enegal, where he was to remain until Sep- 
ember on account of the rainy season, but 
‘ould be enployed in the mean time in mak- 
ing preparations and collecting information. 
pAnother expedition is to proceed by the way 
ofthe river Congo, and the two are intend- 
€d to meet in the interior of the continent. 
_ Sir Nathaniel William Wraxall, suffered 
ludgment to go against him by default, on 
the information against him for the libel 
| against Count Woronzoff, in the Memoirs of 
| §’’Y own time, in which it is asserted that the 
|B -ount admitted that the late Empress of Rus- 

‘a had connived at the murder of the Prin- 


|cess of Wurtemburgh. After hearing by 
/counsel relative to the measure of punish- 
ment, Mr. Justice Bayley sentenced the au- 
thor to be imprisoned six months in the 
King’s Bench prison, and to pay a fine of 
5001. 

The Queen received at her Court, on the 
16th, the congratulations of the English no- 
bility and gentry, and foreigners of distiction 
(on the late marriage. ‘The court was one of 
the most splendid that has been known for 
many years. ‘Ihe number of visitors was 
between two and three thousand. 

The Princess of Wales was at ‘Tunis at 
the beginning of May, where she was about 
to embark for Constantinople. 

The Loudon paper of the 20th contains 
extracts from Paris papers to the 18th, which 
represent the conspiracy in France as more 
extensive and alarming than the previous ac- 
counts stated it. : 

Several arrests had taken place at Dijon, 
pand Mirabeau. Of the rebels taken at Gren- 
oble, 30 were tried on the 9th; 21 of them 
were convicted, of whom 14 were shot the 
following day. 

Gen. Rigault and Capt. Thomaison had 
heen tried by the second council of war, of 
the first military division, sitting at Paris— 
the former was absent and contumacious ; the 
the Jatter appeared. They were charged with 
using the funds at Epernay, for the purpose 
of corrupting the troops and inhabitants, in 
favor of the return of Bonaparte. ‘The total 
sum so applied was stated at 27,400 france. 
‘There was in it an item of 5,000 for favoring 
the escape ofaspy. Gen. Rigault was found 
guilty, and sentenced to death. Thomaison 
was acquitted. 

A great and alarming disturbance has tak- 








en place in England, in Suffolk, Norfolk, 
Norwich, and .Thelford. A military force 
was Called out and sent to those places for the 
protection of the inhabitants.—Great appre- 
hensions were entertained, that they would 
not arrive in timeto prevent much mischief, 
as later accounts received in London, (May 
20th) represent the number of the rioters as 
considerably increased, and their spirit more 
daring and determined. It is represented 
that those placesare great agricultural dis- 
tricts, and that the wages, say from 6d. to 
18d. a day per man, is a sum inadequate to 
the support of the laboring classes. “ It is 
(says the papers) in the absoiute distress at- 
tending this want of means these disturban- 
ces have originated.” 
SIR ROBT. WILSON, AND CAPT. HUTCHINSON. 
The following is the determination of the Prince 
Regent, respecting Sir Robert Wilson and Cap- 
tain Hutehiason. And whilst the whole country 
acknowledged the mi!dness of his Royal Highness, 
the parties themselves must add to that feeling of 
contrition which we hope they have, a deep sense 
of gratitude for the moderation displayed by the 
Prince Regent ; unexpected moderation it must 
be to Sir Robert Wilson, who in the following pa- 
ragraph of his letter to Lord Grey published in 
i the Act of Accusation, contemplated-a more seri- 
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ous mark of his Sovereign's displeasure : “* He 
does not dissemble the unpleasant consequences 
of his enterprise—he was not ambitious to be im- 
prisoved, or to lose bis commission ; but he was 
resigned op both points.’—{Courier.] 


GENERAL ORDERS. 


House Guards, May 10, 1816. 

*¢ So long as Major General Sir Robert Wilson 
and Captain J. H. Hatebinson, of the Ist or Gre- 
nadier Regiment of Foot Guards were under trial, 
the Commander in Chief abstained from making 
any observation on their conduct. 

«The proceedings having now terminated, the 
Commander in Chief has received the Prince Re- 
gent’s commands to declare his Royal Highness’s 
sentiments on the transactions which have led to 
trial and conviction of those officers. 

‘*In the instance of Maj. Gen. Sir R. Wilson, 
the prince Regent thinks it necessary to express 
his high displeasure, that an officer of his standing 
in his Majestiy’s service holcing the commission 
and receiving the pay ofa Major General, should 
have been so unmindfal of what was due his pro- 
fessiou, as we!l as to the Government under whose 
protection he had voluntarily placed himself, as 
to have engaged in a measure the declared object 
of whieh was to counteract the laws and defeat 
the public justice of that country Nor does his 
Rova! Highness consider the meaus by which 
this measure was accomplished as less repreben- 
sible than ‘he act itself. For his Royal Highness 
cannot adm t that any ereumstances could justify 
a British officer im having obtained under false 
pretences, pessports in feigued names from the 
Representative of his own Sovereign, and in hav- 
ing wade use oi such passports for himself and a 
subiect of his Most Christian Majesty, under sen- 
tence for high treason, disguised in a British upi- 
form, not only to elud« the vigilance of the French 
Government, but to carry bim in such disguise 

thiough the British lines. While the Prince Re- 
gent cannot but ¢ bsicer it as a material aggrava- 
tion of Sir R. Wilson’s offenee, that holding so 
high a rank ip the army, be should have coun- 
tenanced and encouraged an iuferior officer to 
commit a decided and serious breach of military 
duty, his Royal Highness nev«rtheiess thinks it 
equally necissary to express his bigh disp'easure 
at the conduct of Capt. J. H. Hutebinson, for 
having been himself an active instrument in a 
transaction of so culpable a nature, more especial- 
ly in acountry in amity with his Majesty, where 
the regiment, with which he was serving in the 
course of his military duty, formed part of an 
army whieh bad beeu placed by the Allied Sove- 
reigns under the command of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, under circumstances which made it pecu- 
liarly incumbent upon every offi-er of tha. army 
to abstain from any conduct which might obstruct 
the execuiion of the laws, 

“ His Royal Highness the Prince Regent being 
unwilling to visit these Cfficers with the full 
weight of bis displeasure, which the complexion 
of their offence might bave warranted, and also 
taking into consideration the degree of punish- 
nent to whieh they have subjected*themselves by 
violating the laws of the country in which this 
transaction took place, has signified to the com- 
mander in Chief bese bis sentiments, that ‘hey 
should be published to the Army at large, in or- 
der torecord in the most public manner the 
strong sense which his Royal Highness entertains 
ofthe ff grant misconduct of these Officers, and 
of the danger which would accrue to the reputa- 
tion and discipline of the British Arwy, if such 
ap offence were to pass without a decided expies- 
sion of Lis Roya! Lighness’s wost severe repre- 
heasion. 





** By order of bis Royal Highness, 
“*The Commander in Chief.” 

The Kentucky election takes place soon, 
The papers from that quarter derive some ip. 
terest from the discussions which arise out of 
the occasion. Those who voted for the 1509 
dollar compensation law, in Congress, obtain, 
no quarter. Candidates are coming forward, 
both for the state and federal legislatures, 
“ booing, and booing” like Sir Pertinax~ 
protesting to the people that, if elected 
“they will use their influence to have the 
law repealed.” Mr. Clay and Mr. Johnson, 
it is thought will be closely pressed. Daddy 
Ormsby is in great trouble, and faithfully 
promises, if they will elect him once more, {y 
help undo the evil, and to be of good beha 
viour for the future. 

The propriety of the measure we do not 
now mean to examine ; remarking, however, 
that we were always hostile to its adoption, 
But pure and honorable men of both parties, 
with better means of judging than we posses. 
sed, voted for it. Yet truly, to see a state 
thrown into convulsions on such a question, 
when others of infinitely deeper moment—of 
far more disastrous influence, pass unregard- 
ed, is like occupying the attention witha 
shivered foresail when a plank is sprung from 
the bottom of the ship. 

Look at your constitution violated by 
usurping the rights of the people in the elec- 
tion of their chief magistrate! Behold what 
is still more dreadful the death-like apathy of 
the public mind, to this daring usurpation. — 

{ Phila. True American. 
A SMALL TREAT FOR THE GRAM. 
MARIANS. 

Asovut 50 years ago all men of education 
in England and America spoke generally un- 
corrupted English. A foreigner, Sherdan, 
published a dictionary.—He was connected 
with the stage.—In his dictionary, Dukes 
were Jukes, tunes chunes, tuesday chuesday, 
tutors chutors, the dews of heaven the jews 
of heaven, a duel was a jewel, and there was 
no turning without churning. The actors 
were instructed how to put the whole lax: 
guage into chumult.—It was quite the ton for 
ignorance and affectation thus to murder the 
king’s English. In process of time a mang- 
ler, but not so absolutely a murderer, whose 
name is Waiker, published another dictiona- 
ry, prefaced with abundance of rules, some 
drawn from analogy, some from custom, some 
from whim, and some from no one knows 
where. He pretended to correct Sherdian i) | 
many instances. Attention will now be 
paid to the sound of dandt before x, ua, vo 
eu, ie, ia, &e. 

Walker does not justify juty for duty, nor 
chutor for tutor, saying that sound should not 
he used unless the preceding syllable he ac- 
cented, as pet-tchulent, nat-tchural, ob-jurate, 
&c. He appears ashamed, however, in ma- 
ny cases, fo use the rule he himself proposed 


\as inveriable.—Thus nat-ecbural, but sot se! 
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churday, obejient but not come-jian, for hence 
would come tra-jejian. 
Having a commo-je-ous opporchunity I 
shall ventchure to give you a compen-je-ous 
account of my o-je ous and uaolor-tcehunate sit- 
chuation, which is really most hid je-ous. 1 
know not what are its ingre-je-ents, but love 
is certainly an impet-tchu-ous passion.— 
When your ra-ge-ant eyes and gran-jure of 
deportment caused a fix-chure in my uat- 
churally fluc-tchuating heart 1 con-gra-tchula- 
ted myself with the hope of being even-tchu- 
ally the most for-tchunate of individuals, tho’ 
perhaps not imme-je-ately- And that if there 
was nothing in-sid juous in the constit-chuant 
parts of my na-tchure, if your heart was not 
ob-ju-rate but of a pit-cheous make, by be- 
ing obe-ji-ent and asid-juous, stu-je-ous and se- 
julant to please, and du-tcheous and cour- 
tcheous in my behaviour, unless you were 
a pet-chulant crea-tchure, [ might gradually 
gain yourheart. But your present coldness 
ewells me up with all the flat-tchulency of 
of sorrow.—Oh, most vir-tchu-ous miss, let 
me entreat you, Oh most fair fea-tchured miss, 
let me beg of you to be pit-cheous towards 
me, or I may take to being petchu-lent with 
spirit-chous liquors, unless I can find a cor- 
je-al in the rit-chual, or the spirit-chuality of 
the scrip-tchures. 
Such is exactly the pronunciation of 
Walker, who by some has been recommended 
as a standart. But such pronunciation is 
not and never was English. A few literary 
fops in England and America, have adopted 
Walker’s plan, a few still follow it, from af- 
ffectation of superior accuracy, but neither 
the scholar nor the great body of the people, 
will ever so farforget their mother tongue, as 
to follow the precepts of Walker. The love 
of novelty has had much effect in spreading 
this vicious, this disgusting, this nauseous 
manner of utterance, but the fashion of it 
will soon pass away Neither the learned 
aor the illiterate will submit toifi. Not one 
in a thousand, of the English or the Ameri- 
cans, speak in this manner ; aud never ought 
to do so; and never will. 





From the Virginia Patriot. 
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Works Vol. 7.—“ Another man for a libel on 
Jefferson, was suffered to die in jail, because, 
without conviction, bail to such an amount 
was demanded of bim to keep the peace as he 
was not able to procure.” Porcupine’s worké 
vol. 9. page 318.—** Porcupine says that the 
proceedings of a court were interrupted four 
days by the absence of the Chief Justice, who 
was confined to the house, by a black eye 
given him by his wife : that in another court, 
the Judge was so drunk, that having occasion 
toretirea little while, he was led from the 
bench by two constables, who supported bim 
all the time, and back again to his seat. | 
had this says the relator, from a gentleman 
who was a witness of the scene”—~Pore. vol. 
9. page 380.—“ In 1795 the wife of a Judge 
married an ostler in Philadelphia. His Hon- 
or the Judge, 1798, stept into jail for a few 
week, to take the benefit of the insolveni act. 
Here he found the other husband of his wife 
engaged in a similar pursuit, and both came 
before the court and were white-washed to- 
gether. This same judge, during the winter 
of 1800, being in the lobby of the Senate, 
stole one of the members cloaks, which was 
afterwards reclaimed from off his back, in 
coming out ofa Presbyterian mecting house, 
where the Senator and Judge happened tc 
meet in sympathetic devotion. These facts, 
says Cobbett, horrid as they may seem, are 
notorious.” Porc. vol. 9, page 381.—* Once. 
Cobbett adds, out of curiosity I caused adver- 
tisements of this nature [elopements] to be 
cut out of all the papers 1 received for one 
month, and to be pasted on a slip of paper 
close under each other. At the end of the 
month the slip reached from the cieling to 
the floor ofaroom more than ten feet high, 
and containing 123 advertisements. We did 
not receive, at most, more than a twentieth 
part of the newspapers published in the Uni. 
ted States. If a calculation be made from 
these facts, it will be found that there were 
about 25,000 divorces, separations and elope- 
ments in a year—a calculation which I am 
certain is very far within bounds.” Porc 
vol. 9, page 339. 

Volumes of similar falsehoods and misre- 
presentations has this fellow published against 


‘To show to what friends abroad we are in- | the people of this country, but more particu- 
debted for the degradation of our national | larly against the democrats. Yet most of the 


characters, a few extracts from Cobbett, quo- 


democrats hail him as an able assistant in 


ted by the Quarterly Review, are here giv- | their cause. We will make some exceptions 


en. 


however : the Washington City Gazette and 
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“ Peter Poreupine tells us, for instance, of 
a man who had married a free black woman 
in the West-Indies, had several children by 
her; robbed and left her; weut to the United 
States, married another wife, and with all 
these blushing honors upon him, was elected 
to the Senate”’—“ Happy that nation, says 
Cobbett [speaking of Mat. Lyon} where there 
is but one step from the condemned hole to 
the Legislature.”—** Cobbett states it as a 
notorious fact that a man imprisoned for an’ 
assault uper his wife was forgotten in one of 
their cells, and when recollected was found 


the Argus and Compiler of this city, and per- 
haps some others, have we believe, refused to | 
be honored among the Patrons of his Ameri- 
can, British Political Register. 
OF THE MISSISSIPPI. i 
From the interest which is at this moment 7 
generally felt on the subject of the inun- | 
dation which has threatened New-Orleans, 17) 
we presume the following article on the §/)¥ 
Mississippi river and its embankments, ) 
will be acceptable to our readers. It is 
extracted from the “ Views of Louisiana,” | 
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holding a judicial office in that country, 
and now a member of the Baltimore bar. 
[Weekly Register. 
LEVEES. 

‘It will, perhaps, be said, that in some 
respects, I have represented this country in 
(oo favorable a light; that I have endeavor- 
ed to represent the difficulties which oppose 
themselves to its improvement, as less con- 
siderable than they really are. Certainly 
those difficulties are many and great, and 
when contemplated without reflecting on 
what is in the power of man to effect, they 
appear insurmountable; but when we ex- 
amine what he has done in other parts of the 
world, it must be acknowledged that few im- 
possibilities present themselves in the im- 
provement of this country. Time, and a 
more numerous population, are doubtless re- 
quisite, but the advantages which offer them- 
selves, will render that improvement, sooner 
or later, not the less certain. The soil of 
F,ouisiana, on the borders of the great river, 
coes not yield in point of fertility to any in 
the world; its climate during nine months of 
the year, is delightful, and bad the remainder, 
from the present irreclaimed state of a great 
portion of its surface; it has great advan- 
tages in possessing the «delta of the great river, 
which will become the depository of vast 
riches, while ils produce constitutes staples 
of greater value than that of almost any 
other of the United States. These conside- 
rations will combine to raise the lands of 
Louisiana to their highest price, sooner than 
in other sections of the union, where the 
productions are nearly the same, and not of 
30 great a value in commerce, and where the 
population will not so soon resort to the va- 
rious arts of improving, which have been 
adopted in the populous countries in Europe. 
These arts will soon have to be resorted to 
by Louisiana, in order to secure or extend its 
valuable cultures. Many years, it is true, 
in spite of the greatest industry, perseve- 
rance and ingenuity, must still pass away be- 
fore we can become sufficiently acquainted 
with the country, and learn the best and 
most effectual! modes of reducing it to sub- 
jection; this can only be the result of long 
experience and ubservation. ‘The observa- 
{ions of experience must be moulded into 
a science; the inventions and arts of the 
old world, for similar purposes, must be put 
in requisition, and new ones formed, adapted 
to the local peculiarities. But it is the gift 
of man, and the commandment of his cre- 
ator, to subdue and govern the earth; and 
when we have seen him, not only place it 
under subjection, but even raise for himself a 
dominion out of the elements of storms, 
where shall we set bounds to his labours and 
ingenuity ? 

‘The most considerable work of art, yet 
constructed for the purpose of rendering this 
country habitable, is the embankment of the 
river, usually called the levee. We = should 


' be much deceived, if we were to form an idea 


of this work from the dykes of Holland, or 
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the embankments of the Nile. The levee is 
commonly constructed in the following man- 
ner, and is indeed but a trifling work, con- 
sidering the importance of its object :—At a 
distance, seldom exceeding thirty or forty 
yards from the natural bank, a mound of earth 
is raised about five feet high, and twelve at 
the base, with a sufficient width at the top 
for a foot path; in general, resembling — ery 
much the embankments on the Delaware, 
created to keep out the tide from the marshes 
on its borders. ‘The size varies considerably ; 
in some places, particularly on the points, 
where the land is higher, and against which 
the current of the river strikes with less vi- 
olence, the levees are very trifling; but in 
bends where the current acts with greater 
force, it is found necessary to oppose a more 
considerable mound; on some of the bends, 
where the force of the current is very great, 
the embankment is a work of considerable 
consequence. The levee of M’Carty’s, a 
few miles above New-Orleans, is almost fif- 
teen feet high, by thirty at the base, and six 
feet at the top; this is the most considerable 
on the river, excepting that immediately in 
front of thecity. As there is no stone to be 
had, the only material is a soft clay, with cy- 
press staves placed on the outside, that is, 
next the river, and the whole covered with 
earth and sodded. On the inside aditel is 
made, for the purpose of receiving and car- 
rying off the water, which weeps through 
the embankment in the season of tlie floods. 
The road lies between the ditch and fences; 
and is crossed at intervals of half a mile, by 
drains from the ditch just mentioned, and cov- 
ered like the sewers of a city; these drains 
pass through the fields, and carry the water 
tothe swamps. A vast quantity of water is 
continually oozing through the porous em- 
bankments, and in many places gushies 
through holes made by crawfish, which often 
increase so rapidly as to eause a breach in 
the levee. It requires several years for the 
levee to become perfectly solid and firm; 
previous to this, it is liable to be injured by 
rains. The embankment runs in a very ir- 
regular line; in many places it changes its 
direction every twenty or thirty yards, for 
its zig zag course is not only suited to the 
sinuosities of the river, but also to its smaller 
indentations, for being too slight a work to 
compel the river to hold a regular course, it 
is obliged to yield to its eaprices; and as the 
river encroaches or recedes, another levee is 
constructed nearer the river or behind the 
first; from which cireumstance, there are in 
many places what are called double levees. 
A prisoner standing inside of the levee, 
during the flood, seems to be considerably 
below the surface of the water, or as some 
have expressed it, “the water appears to roll 
over his head.” ‘There is, however, some- 
thing of a deception in this; for there are in 
few places more than ‘wo or three feet of wa- 
ter against the levee, as the ground between 
it and the river is much higher than on the 
inside; this may be aceounted, for, from the 
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quantity of sediment there deposited, and the 
circumstance of the road having been worn 
down by constant use. 

Besides the mode of making the levee, of 
which we have spoken, there are others, but 
which are scarcely necessary to be describ- 
ed ; the diversity arises from the different na- 
ture of the grounds, and the degree of resis- 
tance to be opposed to the curent. What is 
considered a good levee, may in most places 
be made for five hundred toa thousand dol- 
lars per mile; but in many it would cost sev- 
eral thousands. Every individual is requir- 
ed to keep up the levee in front of his own 
land, and before the season of high water it is 
inspected by commissioners appointed for 
the purpose, in each parish, and if found in- 
sufficient, it is made at his expence. But 
this is by no means adequate to ensure safe- 
ty; for during the continuance of the floods, 
the levees demanded the most vigilant at- 
tention ; they must be continually watched, 
and all hands are often drawn from the fields 
to guard them for whole days and nights. 
The action of the current discovers defective 
parts, before unobserved ; here earth must 
be added and slabs placed, to prevent it from 
erumbling in; and often, after the rains, 
which prevail at this season, it becomes 
spongy and loose in its texture, and the holes 
made by crawfish at this time are particularly 
tobe dreaded. It not unfrequently happens, 
that from the want of strength, or from the 
negligence of some individual,both he and his 
neighbors are ruined. 

It has often been a matter of surprize to me 
ihat works upon which so much depend, 
should be constructed in a manner so rude 
and trifling. A few moments are sufficient 
to destroy the labor and industry of twenty 
years. It was remarked that the steam boat 
in high water, under way might with eage 
pass over the levee! 1 was never more struck 
with the infant state of improvements in this 
country, and the want of public spirit, than in 
viewing the work upon which the Louisian- 
jan depends for the security of his all; a pro- 
digious volume of water rolling over his head, 
prevented only by a slight mound of earth 
from overwhelming him and ail he possesses. 
But he does not sleep soundly. In 1811,* 
the season of high water, for six weeks the 
coast presented a scene of continual anxiety 
and apprehension: the hands withdrawn 
from the fields, and kept watching day and 
night, and adding to their breastwork as the 
river rose. If the expense, labor, loss of 
time, and the destruction of property, were 
estimated and formed into a general fund, it 
would have been sufficient to have erected a 
work capable of withstanding the highest 
flood, and to have rendered them perfect- 
ly secure for the future. If in the season 

* This was still more the case inthe year 1813; 
the water rose higher than in 1841 by six or eight 


inches, and had the planters not been somewhat pre- 


pared by the former season, they must have been to- 
tally destroyed. 
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of high water, the least storm of wind were 
to arise, there are scarcely any of the present 
levees which would not give way, and the 

whole country be laid under water. But un- 

til the season comes the danger is not feared, 

and nothing is done until it is too late ; those 

who eseape resolve to be prepared for the 

next year, but this is soon forgotten. Last 

year (1812) the water rose much less than 

the ordinary years, and scarcely passed over 

the banks, yet at this time, a high wind 

whieh continued more than a day, made se- 

veral breaches in the levee, doing much inju- 

ry to the plantations. Had this storm occur- 

red at the same season the year before, the 

whole country would have been placed under 

water. A gentleman informed me that he 
witnessed a storm that season, but which last 
only fifteen minutes ; yet the effects which it 
threatened, seemed to produce an universal! 
panic; man, woman and child, involuntarily 
ran to the levee, as it were to support it with 
their hands. 

The Mississippiin its natural state, at least 
for one hundred and fifty miles above New- 
Orleans, overflows its banks, conununibus an- 
nis, from two to three feet, and the descent to 
theswampsis very rapid, perhaps not less 
than four feet a mile. Even in this state, it 
must flow over its banks with great velocity, 
but the artificial embankments, by enclosing 
its waters, cause them to rise from two to 
three feet higher. ‘Ihe natural fall of the 
river itself, scarcely exceeds one foot per 
mile: we may now easily conceive the ve- 
locity of a sheet of water whose current is 
thus suddenly increased to five or six feet 
per mile. Itrushes from the river with in- 
describable impetuosity, with a noise like the 
roaring of a cataract, boiling and foaming, and 
tearing every thing before it. Toone who 
has not seen this country it is almost impos- 
sible to convey any idea of the terrors excit- 
ed by a crevasse or breaking of the levee. 
Like the breaking out of a firein a town 
when no one knows when his own dwelling 
may be assailed, it excites universal conster- 
nation ; every employment is abandoned for 
miles above and below, and all hasten to the 
spot, where every exertion is made day ané@ 
night to stop the breach, which is sometimes 
successful, but more frequently the hostile 
element is suffered to take its course. The 
consequences are, the destruction of the crop, 
the buildings, and sometimes the land itself 
is much injured where the current rushed 
over. carrying away the soil, orleaving nu- 
merous logs and trees drawn into the vortex 
as they floated down the river ; these must be 
destroyed before the land can again be cul 
tivated. The effects of a breach of the le- 
vee are even more desolating than those of 
fire. 


There are various modes of stopping « 
crevasse, the most common is the following - 
they begin on each side of the crevasse to 
drive double rows of piles, gradually falling 
with the current, so as to meet less resistance. 
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until they unite, and thus form a semicircle 
like a fish-basket ; in the next place the piles 
are interwoven with small branches, or slabs 
placed lengthwise between them, branches of 
trees are then placed behind the piles, and 
some heavier materials, logs, &c. agajnst 
them ; if they can succeed this far, earth is 
then thrown upon the whole, and thus a new 
levee formed. Asa preventive where the 
levee appears to be about giving away, coffer 
dams are erected. 


Though not ambitious of the reputation of 
a projector, I cannot refrain from expressing 
the following notions on the mode which 
ought to be pursued. It strikes me that this, 
as is the case with every great public work in 
(he United States, should be resigned to a 
company organized for the purpose, who might 
draw a benefit from the undertaking, and at 
the same time be responsible to the individual 
‘or the injury which he sustains. When we 
see the enormous expense in constructing 
‘urnpikes for the purpose of facilitating the 
transportation of goods and for travelling, it 
would be no great exertion of public spirit 
for people to go to the same expense in se- 
curing not only those objects, but their all. 
T'wo bundred thousand dollars, the value of 





one plantation, would make the levee 20 feet 


wsse interested than as generai well-wishers 


for the prosperity of the country.” 
aa a Y 


SATURDAY, JULY 6. 


FOR THE COURIER. 

The inefficacy of Mr. Clay’s glorious treaty is 
at length completely proved. One day we hear 
of our Fishermen being warned from the British 
fisheries ; another day we hear of our vessels 
being boarded and searched, on Lake Erie, ina 
con\umelious and arbitrary manner ; another day 
we hear that the West-ludies are to be supplied 
by the Canadas, to the total exclusion of the 
United States from that profitable commerce ; 
every day we see that our importing merchants 
are idle ; that their ships are rotting in the docks ; 
and that seareely any thing will bear exportation, 
while our country is deluged with importations 
from every quarterof theglobe. Even Ireland, 
whose starved condition we bave been so humauely 
lamenting, is sending us Potatoes and Butter to 
comfort us, which they sell (out of kindness to us) 
at a lower price than we can get them for, of our 
own Farmers ! Such has been our anxiety for poor 
Ireland and France, that it seems we have ne- 
glected to take eare of ourselves. While the de- 
mocrats were boasting that Mr. Clay had com- 
pletely outmanceuvred his Lordship at Ghent, we 
toresaw and forewarned the people, that they 








| were mistaken; but our voices were drowned 


by the ery of “ huzza for Clay ! huzza for Adams ! 


'a glorious treaty ! an excellent treaty!’’ if Mr. 


wide at the base, and 10 feet at the top, from | Clay had beer sent to swap a horse with his Lerd- 
New-Orleans, on the east side, to Baton! ship, we should have expected him to have been 


Rouge ; the expenses then would not be grea- | 


fer than in keeping a turnpike road in repair. 
The travelling up and down the coast is as | 
great as any of our turnpikes, and the tells | 
would yield as much. There is no planter | 
on the coast who would not pay five dollars | 
per acre front per annum, to be exempt from | 
the labour of keeping up his levee, and from 
the security he would gain from one made on 
wicha scale. It is a fact, that there is nota 
planter on the Mississippi, whose plantation 
might not be ruined in half an hour, and per- 
haps leas time, by some villain wicked 
enough todo it; he would only have to make 
a breach in the levee, which the current 
would soon widen sufficiently for his purpose. 
Centinels’ during the highest stage of water, 
are continually walking on the levees, as well 
to prevent such attempts, as to watch any in- 
roads of the water. 


It would be advisable to leave at inter- 
vals, openings in the levee, properly secured 
on each side, like the sluices of the saw mills, 
in order to let off the water of the river. An 
immense quantity escapes through the pres- 
ent levees. In proportion asthe levees ex- 
tend upward, and those below become proper- 
ly secured, 2o as to prevent much of the water 
from escaping, they must be raised. A vast 
body of water at the present time passes off 
in those places, where there are no embank- 
ments ; if this were kept in, the levees would 
every where require to be several feet high- 
er. Artificial drains, at proper distances, 
might in a great measure, obviate this difficul- 
ty. But not having leisure forthese specu- 





tations, [ leave them to others, who are other- 


too hard jor him, for the Keatuckians are very 
cute in that particular; but as to the making of a 
commercial treaty, by a man who knew nothing 
and cared nothing about commerce, we knew it 
would not do. 

[ have heard some federalists express their sur- 
prise, that the democrats persist in (heir admira- 
tion of the treaty. although it has beyond all 
doubt, ruined our commerce. But there is no rea- 
son at all to wonder at it. The demoeratic adinin- 
istration, have invariably opposed commerce, in 
all their measures, and the treaty has fully accom- 
plished their wishes. The destruction of com- 
merce bcing their object, I always looked upon 
Mr. Clay, as the most suitable negociator in the 
world, and be has succeeded, even beyond expec- 
tation; he has most * gloriously”’ accomplished 
the anti-commercial project of Mr. Jefferson, and 
of course the whole party are applauding his 
treaty ; and they act with perfect consistency. 
When we federalists, complain, that the treaty of 
Ghent has ruined our commerce, the democrats 
say, to themselves, ‘‘ so much the better! the 
very thing we have, all along, been aiming at! a 
glorious treaty ! a most excellent treaty!’ How 
must the sage of Monticello rejoice, to see his 
great and darling scheine, for the destruction of 
commerce, at length so completely realized ; so 
gloriously accomplished ! His Embargoes and his 
Non-Intercourse laws were nothing in comparison 
with Mr. Clay’s glorious treaty atGhent. Demo- 
cracy triumphs; good bye to commerce. 

A FEDERALIST. 


The U. 8. 74 Washingion, Commodore 
Chauncey, with Mr. Pinckney, our minister 
to the Courts of St. Petersburgh and Naples, 
was spoken with at seaon the 20th of June, 
in lat. 29. long. 49. all well. 


By an arrival at Boston from Port-au- 
Prince, we learn that the fleets of the two 
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rival sable chiefs, Petion, and Christophe, are 
at sea in quest of each other. 


Extract of a letter from Liverpool, dated 
May 23. 

“We shall expect to hear from you per 
ship Superior. Grain has now began to fall. 
It has declined to 10s. per quarter in London, 
and 6d. per bushel here. It is impossible to 
devise what the markets may do.” 





PHILADELPHIA, JULY 2. 
PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE. 

«© You will see, from the quotation annexed, 
which we beg to submit for your inspection, that 
the produce of the United States does not improve 
in price; indeed, the reverse is the case, owing 
in a great measure, to the large supplies of flour, 
grain, and pulse, on hand, and the promising ap- 
pearance of our crops. 

‘* We do not expect to see any variation for the 
better for some time, and unless the enormous 
prices which leading articles command with you 
are reduced in proporticn to what they are here, 
little or no beneficial business can be done be- 
tween this country and the United States. 

PRICES ON BOARD. 


Flour, pr. bbl. - - $8 
Rice, per quint. - - - 5 50 
Indian Corn, per heaped fanega, - 2 50 
Wheat, per fanega, - : - 3 
Barley, per do, - . - 1 50 
Peas, black eyed, per quiat. - 2 
Beans, white, - ~ - 3 
Beef, (mess) per bbl. - - 14 
Pork, per bbl. - - - 6 
Staves, pipe, per M. . - 100 
hogshead, per M._- - 65 
barrel perM. - - 50 
Bees Wax, per quiot. - ~ 42 
Tar, per bbl. - - - 4 
Tobacco, per quint. - - 18 20 
Sherry Wine, per qr. cask. - - 3 
©. P. Brandy, per pipe. - - 130 
Corkwood, per quint. - - 5 
Salt, per last. - . . 7 
— 


Ba.timorg, July 3. 


LATEST FROM SOUTH AMERICA. 

Captain Stafford, who arrived here this morn- 
ing in the Coquette, from St. Jago, states, the U. 
S. frigate Macedonian, Capt. Warrineron, ar- 
rived at Santa Martha on the 28th May, with 
CuristopHer Huenes, jun. Esq. on board, as 
Commissioner from the American goverament to 
the Spanish General Morillo. He again sailed on 
the 30th for Carthagena. Messrs. Cooper, of Bal- 
timore, and Stanley of New-Orleans, prisoners, 
got away in the Macedonian. Capt. Easton, of 
the schooner Charles Stewart, of New-Orleans, 
who had been a prisoner eight months, made his 
escape taking the centine! along with him. Five 
other Americans remain at Santa Martha yet as 
prisoners. 

Santa Fee surrendered to the Royalists on the 
6th May. Morillo was repulsed three times, and 
had lost most of his army, particularly his officers. 
From accounts at Santa Martha, Bolivar is mak- 
ing great progress against the Royalists—The Is- 
land of Margaretta and Cumana had surrendered 
to him, and he was making way to Cumacoa, and 
supposed thence to cross the country to the river 
Magdalena, to intercept Morillo. 
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ted States, Commodore Shaw, from off Al- 
giers, and that it was reported the Swedish 
consul and family were on board. Our new 
differences with Algiers were temporarily ad- 
justed.— Boston pap. 





From the National Intelligencer of July 2. 

The Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Secretary of the Navy have departed from 
this city, on a visit to their respective fami- 
lies. 

On Monday evening arrived in this city M 
Hyde Neuville, Envoy extraordinary and 
minister Plenipotentiary from the Sovereign 
of France to the United States ; and was yes- 
terday received by the Secretary of State. 

M. Petry, Cousul for New-Orleans; and M. 
Bourgeney, Private Secretary to the Minister 
also arrived at the same time. 

Extract ofa letter from capt. Morrison, of the 
schr. New-Orleans, to a gentleman in 
Charleston, dated 

“ Off Charleston Bar, June 24. 

“T am sorry to inform you that a fatal ac- 
cident happened on board the schooner New- 
Orleans, this morning, in passing the Bar, 
bound to New-York. Mr. John Parks, who 
represented himself to be a fisherman, and 
was working his passage home to New-York, 
where he has a family, fell from the fore-yard 
in a fit, and dashed his brains out on the deck, 
he died 33 minutes afterwards.—From some 
papers found in his desk, it appears he has 
had dealings with you, which has occasioned 
me to write you this. He belonged to the 
smack Neptune. Property will be deposit- 
ed in the hands of the owners of the New- 
Orleans, and I think you had better take 


charge of any property he may have in 
Charleston, for his family.” 





Crar.eston, June 26. 

Latest from New-Orleans.—By a gentle- 
man, passenger in the ship Union, Capt. Ar- 
nold, arrived here this morning from New- 
Orleans, in 22 days, we were furnished with 
the papers of that city to the 4th inst. inclu- 
sive. ‘They contain no further particulars of 
the inundation, except what we have extract- 
ed below. 

The passengers inform that the water in 
the Mississippi had fallen five feet, and con- 
tinued on the de<Jine when they left the city, 
4th June. The water in the city was gradu- 
ally subsiding, and most of the inhabitants 
who had quitted their dwellings, were return- 
ing to them. It was generally supposed that 
the river would not rise again this season, as 
has usually been the case; in that event it 
was apprehended that the deleterions effects 
on the health of thecity, unless great quantities 
of rain shouldfall, would be very serious. Ma- 
ny families had moved to Natchez and other 
places, and many more would follow. 

It was considered as a most Providentia! 
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5 e to rise, and commenced falling, nearly a 


circumstance, that the water in the river ceas- 


ith sooner than it had heretofore done. 
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The election campaign for Governor of 
Louisiana ran very high at New-Orleans; it 
was generally thoug)t that Gov. Clairborn 
would have permission to retire, and that 
Judge Lewis, who is considered as the most 
popular candidate, would be elected to fill 
his place. 

We also learn, by the arrival of the Union, 
that certain revolutionists of South-America, 
are still recruiting men in the city of New- 
Orleans, and were about to depart from that 
place, with a considerable force, against 
Mexico. 

The following paragraph is extracted 
from the latest paper :— 

New-Or.eEans, June 4. 

As the Mississippi is now falling, the 
crevasse water in the rear of the city, as the 
summer advances, will recede gradually, 
leaving behind it great quantities of vegata- 
ble and animal putrefaction, which cannot 
fail to produce the most deleterious conse- 
quences to the inhabitants, unless we should 
be favored with great and frequent rains dur- 
ing the hot season, or as a succeedaneum for 
rain; the water of the river be let into all the 
gutters of the streets, by which they could be 
cleansed, and at the same time pevent that 
stagnation, which the subsiding of the water 
from the crevasse will necessily produce. 





Hauirax, June 19. 

Lieutenant General Sir John Coape Sher- 
brooke, Knight Grand Cross of the Most Hon- 
orable Military Order of the Bath, late Lieut. 
Governor of this Province, having been ap- 
pointed Captain General, and Governor and 
Chief, in and overall His Majesty’s Provinces 
and Colonies in North America, on the 18th 
ult. at Halifax, took the oaths of office, in the 
presence of the council, magistrates and off- 
cers of the civil government. Official notice 
was given, that he proposed to embark for 
Quebec immediately after the 25th. 

Weare happy to state, that the Rev. Dr. 
Stanter has been appointed Bishop of N ova- 
Scotia. 





Translated for the Boston Palladium, from the 
Lisbon Gasette. 
TUNIS, APRIL 17. 

Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales ar- 
rived at this port the 3d instant in an English mer- 
chant vessel. This government immediately de- 
termined to receive her with the greatest possible 
honours—in consequence of this, as soon as she 
came on shore the forts of Goleta gave a royal sa- 
late, and the palace of the Bashaw in this city 
was destined for her residence, with a guard of 
Mamelukes corresponding to her dignity. 

On the 5th, the French Consul began to nego- 
ciate a peace. and to treat for the ransom of the 
Neapolitan slaves, by order of his Government 
and the authority of that of. Naples. 

The 8th, Her Royal Highness went to the Bar- 
do to visit the Bashaw, the princes his sons, and 
the seraglio; and they exerted themselves so 
inuch in shewing ber attention, that the Princess 
was greatly satisfied with ber good reception, and 
very grateful for the liberty that was given fp 
respect to her, to several slaves. ~ 

The 10th, Her Royal Highness went tos 
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ruins of Utiea ; took refreshments aud spent the 
night in a hand-ome eountry seat, that the son of 
the Bashaw, Sidi Mustapha, has in that place « 

this prince himself condescending to the Europ- 

ean usages, endeavored to pay all due honors te 

the Princess. 

The 12th, Her Royal Highness was to go toe 
splendid banquet in Maauha, garden and palace 
of the Bashaw, when there appeared in the morn- 
ing at anchor at the har of Goleta, an English 
fleet, consisting of six ships of the line, one of 
them a3 decker, two frigates, one corvette, five 
brigs, one schooner and three transports, com- 
manded by the Admiral Lord Exmouth and by 
the Rear-Admiral Penrose. The Princess mani- 
fested that she had nothing to do with political 
affairs, and that she wished to attend the invita. 
tion of the Bashaw ; which was done, and to her 
great satisfaction she was received and entertain- 
ed with the bighest marks of consideration and 
respect by all the sons of the Bashaw and the 


_ whole court of Bardo, dressed with the greatest 


splendor and elegance. 

On the 13th, in the morning, the Admiral, Lord 
Exmouth, went on shore, and proceeded immedi- 
ately, accompanied by the English Consul, to the 
Bardo. He had an audience of the Bashaw. and 
during a conterence of two hours he insisted on 
following pretensions :— — 

Ist. The liberty of all the slaves without excep- 
tioun—2d An exemplary punishment of the Tu- 
nisian commander, who, with two corsairs, com- 
mitted the last invasion on the Island of St. An- 
tioco under the English flag, notwithstanding the 
promise that he had made a few days before to 
the commander of an English vessel, that he would 
not atiempt any landing—3d. That they should 
no more make slaves, and only prisoners of war 
and, 4th. That they sbould settle a peace with 
His Sicilian Majesty, and with His Sardinian Ma- 
jesty by the mediation of England. 

These conditions could not fail of producing 


surprise and temper in the Bashaw ; therefore 


he instantly answered that he did not fear threats, 
and that he would endeavor to repel force by 
force ; but after a moment of reftection, he said, 
that he would refuse nothing to Her Royal High- 
ness the Princess of Wales, and that he was dis- 
posed to grant to her the Sardinian Slaves if it 
should be agreeable to her to accept them. The 
Admiral insisted, that they should be granted to 
him and not tothe Princess. The Bashaw like- 
wise observed that Genera! Maitland, when he 
passed throwgh this place, shewed the powers he 
had of His Royal Highness the Prinee Regent to 
treat upon political affairs with the States of Bar- 
bary, and that he himself positively declared 
that the intentions of the English government 
were not to intermeddle in any affairs but those 
of its own nation. Consequently he presumed 
that Lord Exmouth could ovly aow be a negotia- 
tor as to the States of the King of Naples and of 
that of Sardinia, and that he must have instruc- 
tions posterior to those of the French Consul, in 
order to cause him to suspend his negociations. 
The Admiral cut short these reasoniugs, declaring 
that if in 24 hours he did not grant him what be 
demanded, he would pursue another method to 
obtain his purpose and went away. 


Having arrived in Tunis he proceeded to visit 
Her Royal Highness, who intended to go the fol- 
fowing day to an ancient temple about 12 leagues 
distant from Tunis, at a place called Zaguan. In 
consequence of the conference that took place, 
Her Royal Highness ordered immediately that 

r ba and att «should be embarked. 
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il tever might be the resalt of the serious 
oe that he” bad with the Admiral of her 
nation, those woul4 40 no manner have any iofla- 
ence upon the <teations due to her Royal Person, 
and that sb might without the the least fear con- 
tinue + reside in that country, being assured of 
ercr being treated with the utmost distinction 
and respect. In the same afternoon, the Princess 
being with the Admiral, tke orders and instruc- 
tions of the French Consul relative to the affairs 
of Naples were exhibited tothem. It seems that 
Lord Exmovurn regretted much the like disposi- 
tions which thwarted his views. 

On the 14th, at the end of the 24 hours, the Ba- 
shaw sent his answer to the Admiral, stating, that 
he would by no means yield by force the Neapo- 
litan slaves, because the Court of Naples itself 
offered him aransom thiough the medium of the 
French Consul. Measures were immediately tak- 
en by the English Consul, to cause all Captains, 
Merchaats, and other persons that resided there 
to go on board the vessels, aud the ships and fri- 
gates were placed in a live of battle. On the 
other side the Tunisian gun boats and batteries of 
Goleta were getting ready. In this confusion the 
soldiery began to give signs that as soon as the 
first gun should be discharged, the situation of all 
the christians would be very grevious, for they 
would be sacrificed. 

However, Ld. Exmovtu requested another au- 
dience of the Bashaw for the following day, (Ap. 
15,) at 6, A. M. He had for an answer that, be- 
ing an inconvenient hour he could not receive him, 
and it was deferred till 8, in the mean time the 
English contioned to prepare in order to depart. 
The Princess was also the next morning to go on 
board. Her Royal Highness regretted very much 
that these events should obilge her to such a pre- 
cipitate departure, without being able ot take 
leave of, and express ber thanks tothe Bashaw, 
who defrayed entirely the daily expenses of the 
Princess, trom the day she deigned to inhabit the 
Palace. 

Oa the 16th, the Admiral went to see the Ba- 
shaw, having already at this time written a letter 
to the French Consul, informing him that he wish- 
ed him not to continue his negotiation for the 
ransom of the Neapolitan slaves. In short after 
the most serious aud warm discussions, Ld. Ex- 
mMouTH obtained the liberty, without any ransom, 
of the Sardinian captives, and, under the prom- 
ise of a present, the Neapolitan captives were al- 
os set at liberty ; the Bashaw condescending final- 
ly to admit the mediation of England, in order to 
settle a definitive peace between His Sicilan Ma- 
jesty and His Sardinian Majesty with that Regen- 
cy. 

No mention is made of the unfortunate Romans 
aud Tuscans, who are groaning in the servitude of 
Tunis. 

COMMUNICATION.—IT has been asked, 
‘‘ what have we gained by the Peace ?” (as 
in answer to the question) “ what have we 
gained by the war ?”) and itis certainly true, 
that to many of the Merchants, and to some 
others of even the wealthy part of the com- 
munity, the present moment is actually worse 
than at any period during the-war; but for 
the whole community it is infinitely better. 
Have we already forgot the immense number 
of the poorer class of citizens, (that constitute 
the majority) who were almost entirely out of 
employ during the war? While now, the la- 
boring poor can procure an easy and certain 
livelihood. If them weufairly: contrast a 
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the blessings we now enjoy, with the many 
‘evils of the past war, we shall find that hard 
as the times are to some, yet on the whole, 
we have unquestionably gained much by the 
Peace. 

Whatever evils we may at present suffer, 
it is to the war we must look as the origin of 
those evils for had we enjoyed an uninterupt- 
ed peace, such evils would not bave been. 

Do those who ask “ what have we gained 
by the Peace” mean that they already again 
want war ? Ifso, they must mean an unend- 
ing war; for should peace ever again be 
made, a worse state of things must follow its 
termination ; for as an infant comes into life, 
and gradually increases in knowledge and 
strength, so come we forth from all wars, 
and business must be as gradually obtained. 

The reflecting do not wonder that war 
should be the source of many and great dis- 
tresses. Who could suppose the many millions 
which it cost, could be taking from the people 
without being perceived ? Nor can so much 
money spent to support an immense tribe of 
useless officers, nearly in idleness, otherwise 
than impoverish the people: It has a far dif- 
ferent effect than if paid to the farmer or me- 
chanic. 

The balance of trade, which heretofore was 
so much to our advantage ; is now, in conse- 
quence of the war, decidedly against us. 
Formerly the produce of the country was 
shipped; now, principally specie : Business 
has found different channels. It had been 
said that after the former war “ grass literally 
grew upon the Long-wharf” which new 
seems likely to be again realized. Pur- 
chasers are found from the neighboring terri- 
tory, who pay the highest prices in specie 
for our produce which is in part the cause of 
the present high prices; and yet the farmer 
is infinitely poorer than previous tothe war, 
having to pay heavy taxes for the “free 
trade and sailors’ rights” we have been fight- 
ing for ; or what has been spent on the “ can- 
ker worms.” 

However just or necessary then any war 
may be, it will ascertainly produce the effects 
we now feel ; as the saying is true, that “ af- 
ter a storm then comesa calm.” Whenev- 
er then our angry passions rise, we should re- 
flect not only on the dreaded evils of war 
during the time of it, but also on those which 
are sure to follow after; and as the best reme- 
dy against such evils we should endeavor 
always to select for office, such men only as 
are lovers of Peace, who will be most likely 
te study the good of our country, rather than 
the gratification of the worst passions of the 
human heart.—Boston Gaz. 
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From the Greene & D. Washingtonian. 
Patrick O’Blunder arrived in church just 
as the service was ended and the congrega- 
tion preparing to depart. Perceiving that he 
was too late in, he resolved to make amends 
etting out. He therefore faced about, and 
facing hissteps was the first who gained 
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the outerdoor. On finding himself at the 
head of the procession, he looked back with 
an air of triumph, andexclaimed. ‘ Faith! 
Ive got to be the first at last, though 1 was 
behind before.’ 

The democratic sages, in most of their 
measures since their“ second war for inde- 
pendence,” might, not unappropriately, adopt 
the remark of the Hibernian for their motte. 
They were behind in acceding to the policy 
of supporting a navy, so long as they could 
excite prejudice against federalists by oppos- 
ing it; but they are first now in their eager- 
ness to increase it beyond all federal exam- 
ple. They could neither yield their opposi- 
tion to a provisional army of which Hamii!ton 
was the commander, even when predatory 
war was actually ravaging our commerce.— 
But they are now first in favour of a much 
Jarger force during undistubed peace.— I"hey 
were behind in approving of moderate taxa- 
tion, to save the resources of the nation; but 
they are firat to devise and enforce a system 
of extortion when the country is exhausted. 
They are the last to admit the right of search ; 
but the first to abandon every measure to re- 
sist it. They formerly opposed and destroy- 
ed the old national bank for its anti-republi- 
can tendency ;—but are the first to charter a 
new one without a single republican feature. 
And lastly, they were ever distinguished for 
their hatred to Great Britain :—and now at 
last have consented to disgrace and impover- 
ish their own country to gratify her ambition 
and avarice: so that even in their love for 
England they may now be said “ to be first 
at last, though they were behind before.” 





From the Philadelphia True American. 
Messrs. Stines & Miner, 


The heat of the weather has become so 
excessive, that the people should be put on 
their guard against drinking cold water too 
freely. Secarcely a season passes that some 
unfortunate persons do not experience the 
fatal effects of want of prudence in this par- 
ticular. Believing it to have been usual to 
publish a caution on the subject, together 
with the means of affording relief to persons 
effected, where medical aid could not be im- 
mediately obtained, | went to a number of 
places yesterday, to beg a copy, if they had 
one left from last year. 

The first person to whom I made known 
my wishes was an apothecary, who told me 
very politely, he had no copy—but “ he 
thought I need not trouble myself about the 
matter;—for should any body be injured in 
that way, he had medicine enough in his shep 
to cure half the city.” , 

The-next door I entered was a tavern : 
The Keeper, a jolly, rosy looking fellow. 
‘ A fig for your medical prescriptions,” said 
he, “ advise them to call at a public house 
and mix a little brandy with their water— 
clapping his hands upon his belly) Pil insure 
them.” 





;mext place I entered was a baker's shop. 
“ No copy”—said he, “but let me recom- 
rmend to every body to take afew crackerd 
in their pockets—better by hare to que 

thirst than water—will you have a fev,, sin? 

My next enquiry chanced to be at a iw. 
yers office. “Sir, said he, if is not a paper 
of record, but the Board of Health, I think 
are bound to publish it. Ifthe law requires 
it, and they fail to perform their duty, they 
are unquestionably fiable, should any acci- 
dent happen. 

I thanked him for his information, and was 
about to depart, when he added, that he 
would look into the law, and if I thought it 
necessary to prosecute, he was at my ser- 
vice. 

My next call was at a sign of “ Mineral Wa. 
ters.” “ Will you have a glass, Sir,” said he, 
as I entered, “ will you choose sirawberry sy- 
rup with it, or take it pure.” I told him my 
object. Hesaid my labour was not of much 
use—It was far better to recommend to the 
publick, when hot and thirsty, to call and 
take a glass or two of Selizer waters. He 
would warrant that no injury could arise. 

As i stepped totbe door, a fruit woman 
who had overheard our conversa‘ion, begged 
me to recommend strawberries and cherries; 
while a brewer who stood by, assured me that 
nothing cou'd exceed for pleasantness and 
health his ale and porter, and thought I hae 
better mention it. 

I now dispaired of finding aeopy, but re- 
solved to make one effort more. The house 
I entered was a very comfortable private re- 
sidence, and an elderly, plain looking geutle- 
man, sat reading by the window. 

“ Tapprove thy object” said he, “ the lives 
of the people are precious. But if any thing 
further is thought necessary advise the pub- 
lic to avoid the provocations to thirst. 

Wouldst thou escape the evil; avoid the 
temptation. Liquors of all sorts are perni- 
cious to health, as destructive to present com- 
fort. Spirits inflame the blood and excite an 
artificial thirst which all the waters of the hy- 
drant eannot allay. Salt or high seasoned 
provisions, ought to be avoided. ‘The sim- 
plest fare, is at this season the most con- 
ducive to pleasure and health. 

So Messrs. Printers,1 did not obtain «& 
copy, and | must leave the matter to those to 
whom the people have delegated the conser 
vation of the health of the city. 

PARIS PARAGRAPHS. 

The official part of the Moniteur announces, 
that M. Cortois de Presigny, (Peer of France and 
ancient bishop of St. Malo) has been appointed 
ambassador to his holiness. ‘The court of Rome 
will then have a minister from every Continenta! 
Power, and must add greatly to its dignity. 


One of the ingenions Paris editors yesterday, 
in translating the account from a London paper 
of the future residence fixed upon by the Prin- 
cess Charlotte to spend her honey moon in, liter- 
ally translated it—a moon made of honey! His 
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‘rench readers will than him for the discovery. 
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